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The Influence of Coleridge. 


THE publication of a complete edition of the writings of 
‘Coleridge by the Harpers deserves notice. It is a reprint 
of the edition of 1853-4, done in a more tasteful and attrac- 
tive manner, and with the addition of a complete index 
prepared by Arthur Gilman. A few persons, at least, are 
always being attracted to Coleridge and his philosophy, so 
that he is never without readers. It has become the fashion 
now to ignore and to sneer at him, to say that his philosophy 
is quite outgrown, and that his influence is past. These 
assertions have much to justify them, and yet they do not 
by any means state the whole truth. Stranger things have 
’ happened than that Coleridge should again become the 
centre of a new philosophic interest ; for it is not for a 
moment to be supposed that agnosticism or the synthetic 
philosophy is to keep the field hereafter, to the exclusion of 
all else. When we have swung back again toward idealism, 
Coleridge may have that recognition which he deserves. 

It is not as a system-builder, however, that Coleridge is to 
be regarded. He is not to be classed with Kant or Hegel, 
Locke or Spencer. He is profoundly suggestive, throwing 
light on many subjects ; but his thought is scattered and 
fragmentary. He is brilliant occasionally, and on special 
subjects, but no one looking for a systematic and conclusive 
philosophy will go to him. It is in no degree probable that 
any number of persons will ever go to him as to a master. 
His influence in the future will be that which it has been in 
the past ; and he will continue to act as a personal magnet. 
No thinker of the present century has had a greater influ- 
ence on English thought than Coleridge. It has been a 
subtle, penetrative and commanding influence, touching 
many individuals, and giving direction to the noblest literary 
and religious movements. He may be regarded as the very 
centre of the new creative epoch in English literature. The 
names of his intimate friends, those who were quickened 
and directed by him, are a sufficient testimony to the power 
of his invigorating mind. His name is indissolubly associated 
with those of Wordsworth, Southey, Lamb, De Quincey and 
Hazlitt. His influence went much beyond these men, touch- 
ing Carlyle, Emerson, Froude, Arnold, Clough, Sterling, 
Keble, Horne, Bailey, and many others. It has reached 
even those who were not his personal friends or readers of 
his books, giving the poets a keener spiritual insight, a 
closer sympathy with nature in all its forms and expressions, 
and especially a more perfect command over the language 
as an instrument of poetical creation. His influence in 
England has been much like that of Lessing in Germany, 
though in the direction of personal intercourse and friend- 
ship it was much greater. To Coleridge, more than to any 
other single person or influence, is England indebted for 
the Broad Church movement. To him Arnold, Maurice, 
Robertson and Kingsley have turned, as to a personal friend 
and confidant. No reader of their biographies can forget 
how important his ideas were in shaping their religious con- 
victions. ‘That whole movement is in his ‘ Confessions of 
an Inquiring Spirit,’ for therein he turns away from the 
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letter and miracle of the Bible to find its living truth, and its 
power to inspire a holy purpose. Thomas Arnold refers to 
him in words of the strongest admiration, and says that with 
all his faults he was ‘more of a great man than any one 
who has lived within the four seas in his memory.’ When 
at Cambridge, Maurice defended the metaphysics of Cole- 
ridge, and in his period of doubt, by the same influence he 
was kept from becoming an infidel. In his theology the 
influence of Coleridge is marked, as it is in the breadth and 
freedom of his spiritual convictions. 

Coleridge being the centre of the most stirring and crea- 
tive literary movement which England has seen since the 
time of Elizabeth, it is remarkable that an adequate biog- 
raphy of him has not yet been written. Such a biography 
should be a ‘ Life and Times,’ and not merely a history of 
the life of the poet. For the right man, there is here pre- 
sented a field of literary effort of the richest kind, and one 
full of attractions. Such a work should be a study of the 
whole period embraced by the life of Coleridge, from the 
French Revolution to the incoming of the evolution phi- 
losophy. Such a study should include an account of the 
effect produced on English thought and literature by the 
Revolution, as well as by the German philosophy which 
Coleridge helped to introduce. The causes and character- 
istics of the new creative literary movement should be 
studied in a more thorough manner than they have been as 
yet, and the influence of Wordsworth inquired into along 
with that of Coleridge. There should be studies of the 
Broad Church and Oxford movements as affected by Cole- 
ridge, and a full presentation of the changes wrought by 
his thought and poetry. These are a few of the directions 
in which such a biograthy might proceed ; and if written 
in a true philosophic spirit, it would be a work of great in- 
terest and value. 

In the absence of such a biography, or of any which is 
worthy of the name, those who are interested in his life or 
who may become so by the reading of the new edition of 
his writings, will be glad to know some of the sources of 
information open to them. First of all is Cottle’s ‘ Remi- 
niscences’ of Coleridge, Southey and Lamb. This covers 
the earlier period of his life, and is of great value. Dr. 
Gillman, with whom his last years were spent, undertook to 
write his life, but completed only one volume. As a result, 
the later period of his career is largely a blank. To some 
extent this deficiency is made up by Allsop’s ‘ Letters, 
Conversations, and Recollections,’ which embraces the 
period from 1818 to 1825. To supplement these partial 
biographies, important information is to be gleaned from the 
life of William Wordsworth by his nephew, Crabbe Robin- 
son’s ‘ Diary,’ the life of Sara Coleridge, the biographical 
papers of De Quincey and Hazlitt, Talfourd’s Life of 
Lamb, Hunt’s ‘ Autobiography,’ Carlyle’s Life of Sterling, 
Thompson’s book on the friendship of Coleridge and 
Lamb, Jerdan’s ‘Men I Have Known,’ the reminiscences 
of Dibdin, Hall’s ‘ Book of Memories,’ and Day’s ‘ Opium 
Habit.” Something is also to be found in the writings of 
Lockhart, H. N. Coleridge, Mary Cowden Clarke, Prof. 
Wilson, and many other persons who were contemporary 
with Coleridge. A. P. Russell has gathered into one of the 
essays in his ‘Characteristics’ many of the personal 
descriptions of Coleridge written by his intimate friends. 
Important information is also to be found in several maga- 
zine articles, which contain reminiscences or letters. In 
The Atlantic Monthly for February, 1865, S. C. Hall pub- 
lished his recollections, and they will be found of much 
interest. To Lippincott’s Magazine for June, 1874, George 
M. Towle contributed a number of original letters of some 
value, and from autographs in his possession. /raser’s 
Magazine for October, 1834, and January, 1835, contains 
reminiscences which ought not to be passed over. The 
same magazine for April, 1864, contains a number of letters 
written to William Godwin. In Zhe Westminster Review 
for 1870, a large number of letters were printed ‘which Cole- 
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ridge wrote from Culner, in Wiltshire, during 1815-16. 
Important essays on the philosophy and poetry of Coleridge 
have been written by Stopford Brooke, James Martineau, 
William Hazlitt, J. S. Mill, G. H. Calvert, W. M. Rossetti, 
and John Forster. Those who have gone so far as this will 
easily find their way to whatever else is to be discovered. 


In his study of Spinosa, Martineau gives numerous extracts . 


from unpublished notes, a large number of newspaper arti- 
cles have recently been discovered, and many of the books 
from his library containing notes made by him have been 
for sale in New York. 

In his lectures on the English poets, Hazlitt says that 
Coleridge was the only man he ever knew who answered to 
the idea of a man of genius. A man of genius he certainly 
was, of great original powers, and capable of the most 
brilliant things. There is that in his poetry which is unap- 
proached by any other English poet. Through a dense 
fog the sun occasionally pours a golden flood of light in his 
prose-writings. He was an influence, however, rather than 
a great writer ; and the touch of his genius is on all that is 
best in English literature since he began to write and con- 


verse. GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 





Reviews 
The Mahabharata Translated. * 

Inp1A has inherited from antiquity two epic poems, the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata, the contents of which are 
more of a philosophic and contemplative than of a heroic 
character. ‘The latter of the two, whose author was Krishna 
Dwaipayana Vyasa, will soon be before the public in a new 
and complete translation in English prose. This poem is 
a perfect storehouse of religious instruction, imparted not 
by dry precepts, but enforced by the history of living men 
—sages and hermits, princes and warriors, and other char- 
acters that can interest man in general. ‘The author of the 
translation, Protap Chundra Roy, is an enthusiast for the 
diffusion of ancient Hindu literature,—not only among 
his dusky-complexioned countrymen, but throughout the 
civilized’ world. After some years of unremitting toil he 
secured a competency by following up the occupation of a 
bookseller and general agent, and then began to carry out 
to the extent of his means the scheme of popularizing the 
great Sanscrit works of antiquity. It will be well to remem- 
ber that the two epics referred to are much more popular and 
better known to the people of India than the Nibelungen is 
to the Germans, the “ Roman de la Rose’ to the French, or 
* Beowulf’ to the English of our period. Protap first trans- 
lated the Mahabhdrata into Bengali and published it in 3000 
copies at 42 rupees each. The translation took seven years. 
Meanwhile, two other munificent patriots brought out large 
editions of the same work and distributed them gratis. 
Enabled by voluntary subscriptions, Protap then established 
what he calls ‘native printing-presses,’ and thus printed 
and gratuitously distributed two Bengali editions of the 
Mahabharata, one of the Harivansa and another of the 


Ramayana, this latter epic being accompanied by the original | 


text of Valmiki. 

An English prose translation of the first of these poems is 
now commenced, of which six numbers are before us, and 
argue well for the ability of the translator. Protap is an 
expert in surmounting all the difficulties met with by every 
translator ; he is thoroughly conversant with his original as 
well as with the best models of English style. The original 
is rendered as it is, without retrenching anything, ad usum 
Delphini, which could strike the purely English reader as 
ridiculous or of too local acoloring. The cost of the trans- 
lation, though not completed yet, is estimated at $50,000 
and the edition is limited to 1250 copies, of which 550 are 
intended for gratuitous distribution among the better classes 
in India, and 250 among the savans. of Europe and America. 


* The Mahabhfrata of Kr. Dw. Vyasa. Translated into English Prose. By Protap 
‘Chundra Roy. ‘Calcutta: Bharata p somes Upper Chitpore Road. 
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The learned pundit states that the idea of starting ‘ native 
presses’ was suggested to him by Prof. Max Miiller. He 
thinks that by his exertions in this direction the irreligious 
tendencies now spreading among his countrymen can be 
counteracted to some extent. In this view we beg leave 
to dissent from him, for the pantheism prevading the philo- 
sophic systems of ancient and modern India constitutes 
an efficient preventive of their readoption. A change of 
this sort is no more possible in India than is with us a re- 
turn to the worship of Odin, Loki, Baldur and Freya. 





** The Fate of Mansfield Humphreys.” * 


WHATEVER may be its intrinsic worth, ‘The Fate of 
Mansfield Humphreys’ gains relatively a great deal by its 
publication in book-form. The chapter on Mr. Washington 
Adams, as it appeared originally in Zhe Atlantic, without 
the key to it, seemed merely one more unwarrantable 
presentation of an American such as only exists in the 
English imagination. Even the key to it, published a few 
months later, merely reduced it to a ‘ broad farce’ which 
could hardly have done much good ; since the well-duped 
Englishmen might well ask where Mr. Humphreys had 
found his model. The love-story which followed still later 
seemed of singularly little consequence. But all are brought 
into more or less reasonable connection by chapters now 
added to round the whole into a book. Moreover, to this 
book Mr. White appends an ‘ Apology,’ though this is such 
a confused mingling of statement with story and quotation, 
that it requires time to discover whether the writer is apolo- 
gizing to England or America. On the face of it, he ought 
perhaps to apologize to England, but we are much mistaken 
if the book does not give considerable offence in America, 
while apparently extolling much that is American. 

The great interest of the book in its present form lies in 
the opportunity it affords to contrast Mr. White with Mr. 
James in the treatment of a situation which each has been 
working up without knowledge of the other’s plan. Both 
marry a well-born, well-bred, attractive English girl to an 


- American ; both bring her to America ; and both send her 


back to England again perfectly disgusted with everything 
American, except the American husband whom she carries 
with her. It is a curious fact, however, that Mr. James's 
heroine, by the very intensity of her disgust, offends us far 
less than Mr. White’s more amiable young woman. Lady 
Barberina is so disgusted from the first, so determined to 
be disgusted, that her disgust is felt to be unreasonable, and ~ 
the reader is sure Mr. James thought it unreasonable. But 
Mr. White’s heroine is sweetly willing to like us, and does 
like us very much for awhile, so that when she finally weeps 
for joy at the thought of leaving us, the impression is that 
she has had more vulgarity and noise and dreadfulness to 
bear than even her willing spirit could endure. Mr. White 
apparently defends Americans from the imputation of not 
enjoying Bach and the accusation of being horribly ill- 
bred ; but in point of fact the tone of his defence is much 
like this : ‘ My dear, excellent Americans, it is a pity you 
should look up s0 to the English. I myself am intimate, 
very intimate, in the very best English families, and I assure 
you that if you, too, should once gain admission among them, 
you would find, as I have found, that there is very little 
difference between their best circles and ours; that is, 
between their best circles and yours and mine; as for our 
lower classes, what are they but refuse English after all ?’ 
This is kind, very ; but—. 





‘* Down the Bayou.”’ + 
Tue world of to-day is a prose world, and good prose is 
a grand, good thing. The desk of the student and the 
pigeon-holes of the editor are crowded with sheets of verse 





* The Fate of Mansfield Humphreys, By Richard Grant White. $1.25. Boston = 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
+ Down the Bayou, and Other Poems. By Mary Ashley Townsend. §$r.s9- 
ton : James R. Osgood & Co. 
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for which there is little or no demand. What demand there 
is for these is chiefly in the direction of ornament—a knot 
of rhyme of the fashionable color, which often is no color 
at all. The magazine can afford this, if the name attached 
ito the verse be neither too new nor too old. It is not that 
human life and thought are grown prosaic, but that the 
tinkle of verse wearies, and the figures of fancy disturb 
with doubt. The overwrought century, at this period of 
‘its passage, asks that the ground may be strong and even 
ander its feet, and will not borrow the brightest and swiftest 
wings to undertake the chase of a moonbeam. 

Before us lies a volume of this superfluous moonshine, 
and we eye it askance, because our first thought is that the 
world does not want it. Like a girl-babe born where there 
are too many already, it does not bring its own welcome 
with it. We open the volume, however, and peruse the 
author’s dedication of it to Dr. O. W. Holmes, which is 
neither better nor worse than such things usually are. Then 
comes the table-of-contents, which seems to present an 
average gathering of the poem-foam beads which at brief 
dntervals are sure to rise upon the inky billows of the press 
and to disappear in whatever abyss lies beneath them. It 
were as well to read one, at least, of the poems, before we 
dead the public to any conclusion concerning them ; so we 
choose that which gives its name to the volume—‘ Down 
the Bayou.’ As we read, our interest quickens. The poem 
as only a story of a long sail or row, un a summer day, for 
April is summer in Louisiana ; but he who starts with the 
two lovers in their boat will not part from them before the 
end of their cruise, 

In all the blue and amber weather. 


‘The writer has, among other merits, one precious quality, 
viz., a quick perception of natural beauties, and of their 
elation to the world of thought. To this she adds the 
grace of being able to show you what she herself sees, and 
that with a delicate and skilful tact. She comprehends the 
‘significance of the fair sights and sounds which the summer 
day unfolds to her. Flowers, insects, winds and waters 
-awake in her no flat and simulated raptures, but a reverent 
heeding of their sweet meaning. She wins us to her mood, 
An which she says, 
All life seemed 

Like the white fervor of a star 

That burns in twilight skies afar, 

Between the azure of the day 

And gates that shut the night away. 
Here is a picture : 


Like some blind Homer of the wood— 
A king in beggared solitude, — 

A giant cypress here and there 

Stood in impoverished despair ; 

With mossy raiment, tattered, gray, 
Waiting in dumb and sightless pain,— 
A model posing for Doré. 


The author has travelled widely on this continent. 
has seen ‘ 


Skies that arch in matchless splendor 
Matchless plains that lie below ; 

Marble hills that grandly girdle 
Marble-mansioned Mexico ; 

and she tells us how 

All adown the Rio Chalco,: 
From the islanded lagoon, 

Indian barges wander slowly 
In the amethystine noon ; 

Brown canoes with scarlet poppies 
From the floating gardens float, . 

While some native minstrel lightly 
Strikes the bandalone’s note. 


From the poem entitled ‘The Bather’ we would gladly 
quote many lines, but can only find room for the following : 
From its bonds her wondrous hair she loosed— 

Hair glittering like spun-glass, and bright as though 
Shot full of golden arrows ; 


She 
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Her fair hands then, like white doves in a net, 

A moment fluttered mid the striving threads, 

As with a dexterous touch she higher laid 

The gleaming tresses on her shapely head. 
After the bath : 

Out from the dusky cloisters of the wood 

The nun-like winds stole with a saintly step, 

And dried the bright drops from her panting form. 

These extracts will serve to show that we have not erred 
in ascribing to the work before us a true poetic quality. 
The poems in the volume prove to be very various in their 
subjects, and very even in their merit. Among them we 
may further mention ‘ Achmed ;’ ‘Le Roi est Mort,’ a 
poem upon a hackneyed theme which it treats with breadth 
and originality ; ‘ Récuerdo,’ from which we have already 
quoted ; ‘ The Captain’s Story’ and ‘ The Printing-press,’ 
which last, a little prosaic here and there, has yet a noble 
intention, and presents some striking pictures. Having 
found so much to praise in this volume, we may, without 
unkindness, say that we do not like such words as ‘ breathy,’ 
‘bloomy,’ and ‘voicy.’ They suggest a little too nearly 
that ‘toney’’ which has become a part of the slang of the 
day. Neither do we quite approve of the line which says 
that Architecture 
Sate her palaces on precious stones. 





“* Stage-Struck.” * 

‘SraGe-StrucK’ was written, the author tells us, to 
discourage American girls from going abroad to perfect 
themselves for the musical stage, and to show the moneyed 
American public that it is very wrong of it to subscribe 
thousands to enable a speculating manager to let it hear 
Patti, when it ought to be subscribing for the building of 
a national Opera House, or real Academy of Music, that 
the young girls now ruined physically, pecuniarily and 
morally by going to Europe may be fitted for the stage at 
home. The author’s objection, therefore, is not to the 
stage, but to the European stage. With due*respect for 
the patriotism and womanly solicitude that would seem to 
prompt this effort, we would suggest to the writer that her 
logic is somewhat as follows: ‘A young friend of mine 
(for I knew this Annabel) could sing beautifully ‘‘ I want to 
be an angel,’’ but thought she would rather be an opera- 
singer first. Of course, she could only learn to sing in 
Europe ; but going to Europe, a miserable fellow who was 
already engaged, as she knew, to an acquaintance-of hers, 
compelled her to fall in love with him. She had quite 
decided to marry him, finding it impossible to put away 
from her lips this virginal cup of nectar (sic), her momentary 
hesitation being due, not to consideration for the other lady 
—you see how London had already corrupted her—but to 
the question whether she could really deny herself the bliss 
of standing knee-deep in bouquets from royal hot-houses 
(sic), when a letter from her father in America announces 
the loss of all his money. She immediately decides to give 
up the lover, for if her family are going to be poor, too, she 
certainly cannot marry a poor man ; but meeting him later 
in the streets of Milan one evening, she consents to a 
clandestine marriage. He deserts her, and goes back to 
some one he had married before ; and although he comes 
back again to her when the other some one dies, she was 
not to know the supreme bliss of being in his arms again, 
for she had suffered so much from his neglect that she died 
before he reached her. This is true; therefore young 
American girls who can sing beautifully ought to have a 
beautiful great opera-house to practise in without going to 
Europe. There should be one of these in every village, so 
that the young girls need not even have to go as far as New 
York for their education. The native air is everything in 
the preservation of morals. Taking your mother with you 
is no safeguard if you dare to cross the water ; Annabels 





* Stage-Struck ; or, She Would Be an Opera Singer. By Blanche Roosevelt. $1.50 
New York : Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
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mother was with her all the time, except at the marriage 
ceremony which was no marriage. Once in Europe, the 
very first wretch you meet will persuade you that to marry 
him would be a virginal cup of nectar. Of course it is a 
good thing for you to go upon the stage, but it is a very bad 
thing for you to go to Europe.’ This, we say, is the sum 
and substance of Mme. Macchetta’s argument. 





“Gone to Texas.’’* 


“Gone To Texas’ is a collection of genuine letters from 
genuine English boys ‘ ranching it’ in the South. They 
have been published, not for their literary value, but for 
possible value in giving practical hints to others contemplat- 
ing the life, and may be trusted all the more for not having 
been written with a view to such publication. The boys—and 
they really were hardly more than mere boys-—are evidently 
‘nice’ lads, who write home frankly and in detail, with just 
enough chronicle of mishaps to make the family feel that 
they are not ‘ putting on,’ yet evidently with the tempera- 
ment that instead of discovering that milk is costing as much 
as coffee, revels in the fact that coffee is just as cheap as 
milk. It is frankly stated that no mention has been made 
of their worst trials, but the statement is accompanied by the 
assurance that they are really ‘ getting on’ in spite of 
trials. They are spirited lads, unwilling to keep a pony 
that can only carry them thirty-five miles a day, and dis- 
posed, when all other comfort fails, to remember that ‘ it’s 
an awfully unworrying life, and no weekly bills!’ Their 
statement in 1880 that ‘ wool had risen immensely, to over 
ten cents a pound,’ and that the sheep would average two 
and a quarter pounds apiece, sounds strangely to the Kansas 
ranchman in 1884, considering wool cheap at twenty-two 
cents, and shearing from one ram thirty-six pounds, with 
an average of eight or ten. The general impression of the 
book is that ranching is roughing it, but that roughing it is 
splendid. The relatives of these five young men are evi- 
dently in the plight of a mother in Massachusetts, who, 
having sent two sons in succession to visit their uncle’s 
ranch in a college vacation, with the unexpected result of 
having them both refuse to return East, announces with 
emphasis that her third boy shall never see a ranch if she can 
help it. It is safe to predict, however, that she will not be 
able to help it. 





“Rapid Ramblings.”’ + 


" Rapip writing is said to produce rather slow reading, and 
‘ Rapid Rambling’ in the present case has resulted in some 
very elaborate description; five hundred and sixty-six 
pages, in short, all about Europe ! When we see by the 
title-page that the five hundred pages are to have twelve 
illustrations, we amuse ourselves with trying to decide what 
have probably been selected as twelve typical illustrations of 
European scenery, or history, or architecture; the 
Colisseum of course ; the Jungfrau perhaps ; Westminster 
Abbey certainly ; Napoleon at Waterloo possibly. Investi- 
gation, however, reveals that the first ‘ illustration’ is a 
portrait of the rapid rambler himself, Mr. W. C. Falkner ; 
the second, a portrait of the rapid rambler's youngest, taken 
with his eldest ; the third, a portrait of ‘ Miss Bell’ who 
accompanied the party ; the fourth, a portrait of ‘ Mrs. S. 
Greeno ’ who joined the party ; the fifth, a portrait of 
* Dick ;’ the sixth—but at this point we found ourselves 
tired of looking at the pictures, and turned our attention to 
the text. We confess that we did not expect much from 
the ramblings, rapid or otherwise, of Mrs. S. Greeno, Miss 
Bell and Dick ; and we distrusted even Mr. W. C. Falkner 
himself on discovering early in the book his opinion that 

‘nothing can be more beautiful than Broadway when seen 
bathed in a sea of electric lights ;’ but we really find more 
than we expect. Some pages are really humorous: the 





* Gone to Temes, Edited b y Thomas Hughes. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
+ Rapid Ramblings. By C. Falkner. $2. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott & 
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passage-at-arms with the Italian fleas and consequent 
damage to the artistic decorations of the room ; the diffi- 
culties in managing currency in countries where ‘if you 
stump your toe in a kingdom you fall on a republic, and by 
the time you get up you are in an empire ;’ the description 
of the ¢adle d'héte waited upon by an emperor assisted by 
two dukes ; and the criticism of ‘ The Dying Gladiator,’ as 
‘ looking more like a schoolboy playing marbles than a dying 
man,’ are not so bad. It is often such an effort to enjoy a 
funny man, that it is rather a surprise to find the rapid 
rambler best at a joke. His seriousness, however, we really 
cannot forgive. When in all earnest he tells us the legend 
of Lady Godiva, or quotes for our information the epitaph 
of Shakspeare, we wish he had rambled even more rapidly 
than he did. 





Recent Fiction. 

Few authors have so assured a reputation of its kind as. 
Miss Sarah Orne Jewett. The genuineness of her work, 
the absolute photography of her quiet skill in delineating 
country life, the justness of her method and the perfection 
of its results, have been praised, we believe, without a dis- 
senting voice. Nothing succeeds like success, and nothing 
dazzles like success. In view of this general verdict, we 
feel a self-distrust that makes us fain to drop the subject 
with some general remark to the effect that in ‘ A Country 
Doctor’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) the world is blessed 
with another of Miss Jewett’s admirable books. For it 
would be no hypocrisy ; though we do not personally enjoy 


it, we are sure that her work is admirable. There is nothing 


in the world to find fault with, except the one fact that we 
cannot read it. It is not that the paragraphs of ‘ A Country 
Doctor’ are long; Mr. James's paragraphs are long. It 
is not that it is all about poor people ; we are very fond of 
poor people, especially of Mrs. Poyser. It is not because 
it deals with the country ; we adore the country. It is not 
because the story is commonplace ; for we read through ‘ An 
Average Man’ from cover to cover. We do not know why 
it is—but we cannot read it. The facts, as nearly as we 
have been able to gather them, are these: A young woman 
who has married unhappily comes back to her native village 
to die, leaving a little child. The child is adopted by the 
village doctor, and in time becomes a doctor herself. 
Several of her friends gently try to dissuade her, but she 
gently perseveres, and closes the volume and the novel on 
its three hundred and fifty-first page with the exclamation = 
‘O God! I thank thee for my future!’ We are perfectly 
sure that the many pages and chapters are crowded to over- 
flowing with what are known as ‘ inimitable pictures’ of New 
England life; but the life is so still, even when the: 
neighbors are gossiping, that the description of it may well 
be called photographic. 


‘Tue Havuntep Istanps,’ by Margaret E. Wilmer 
(National Temperance Society and Publication House), is 
a temperance story, the isldnds being two uninhabited spots” 
where three young fellows camp out for a month, in the 
hope of curing two of the party of intemperance. The story 
is told with some power, and with evident appreciation of 
the temptation and the terrible hold of the disease—for it 
becomes a disease—on even the most unwilling victim. 
The author has somewhat too much faith in the efficacy of 
signing a pledge, and there are traces of a goody-goody 
element ; but on the other hand she seems free from any 
hobby as to birth and training in such matters. Her youth- 
ful saint is a young fellow who inherited the worst of ten- 
dencies ; but when one thinks he has perhaps been saved by 
the excellent Christian training of his adopted parents, 
behold the son of those excellent parents is the worst of 
scapegoats. If the author had permitted her hero to con- 
vert the two victims merely by good example and totab 
abstinence for four weeks, we should have little faith in her 
story. She has done well in making the. trial a perfect 
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failure in one ease, and letting the final cure in the other be 
due to other influences. The description of the state to 
which the two young fellows—with the best intentions—were 
brought, by their inability to secure the drink they had cut 
themselves off from, is given vividly, and the whole story is 
less a suggestion of remedy than a warning never to incur 
the need of remedy. 





How LiIrTLz, after all, mere tragic statement has to do 
with tragic effect! When on the last page of ‘ The Crime 
of Henry Vane,’ by J. S. of Dale (Charles Scribner’s Sons), 
the hero suddenly shoots himself, the event is certainly 
enough ; but the unaffected reader is ashamed to find him- 
self putting down the book with an amused sense of ‘ is that 
all?> The book deals with but one thing: the love-affair 
of Henry Vane. Calling itself ‘a study’ rather than a 
novel, it has a perfect right to limit itself to a single experi- 
ence in the hero’s life, and to kill off his father and mother 
and sister and fortune, and give him another fortune, with 
reckless disregard of means or probabilities, to devote itself 
to the supreme matter in hand; but when the supreme 
matter turns out to be a Miss Baby Thomas, it is impossible 
to thrill very much over the hero’s. successes or disappoint- 
ments. Men have died—have died for love—have even 
died for love of very silly women—and worms have eaten 
them ; but not for Miss Baby Thomas. 





‘THE Usurper,’. translated from the French of Judith 
Gautier by Abby Langdon Alger (Roberts Brothers), 
although ‘An Episode in Japanese History,’ reads like a 
fairy-tale. One does not care greatly for the connected 
story, but the individual pages are flooded with a richness 
of color in description that one positively revels in. Single 
scenes—such as the execution of Sado and the midnight 
visit of Nagato to the tent of Hieyas—are full of power ; 
while one of the opening chapters, dealing with the plot 
against the King and the giving way of the bridge, has a 
charm all the more powerful for being undefinable. 





Or ‘Witp Woops Lire,’ by Captain Farrar (Lee & 
Shepard), we are inclined to say, as some one recently did 
of Buffalo Bill’s exhibition at the Polo Grounds, that it ‘ will 
show you more about the West than you’d see for yourself 
if you lived on a prairie twenty years.’ Railroad accidents, 
stage runaways, boulders to bury one alive, moose, caribou, 
deer, bears, adders, eagles that measure nine feet across, 
partridges, foxes, panthers and trout, are more than fall to the 
average boy in one vacation. It is harmless compared with 
worse books, but is not the best literature for boys, being 
full of the author’s slang as well as that of the boys. 





Minor Notices. 

Mr. W. H. TILuincuHast’s adaptation of Dr. Karl 
Ploetz’s ‘ Epitome of Ancient, Medizeval, and Modern His- 
tory ’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is a work worthy of praise, 
not only as an historical dictionary and chronological com- 
pend of universal history translated from an accurate 
German text-book, but as a work displaying much original 
research on the part of the translator himself and of his 
assistant, Dr. Edward Channing, of Harvard College. All 
three collaborators show themselves if not altogether 
laudatores temporis acti, at least faithful chroniclers of its 
events. Dr. Ploetz had made himself famous as the author 
of the best working French grammar in the German lan- 
guage before he strayed into the field of history ; and in the 
latter as in the former case he has distanced his competitors 
and produced a manual which has approached even nearer 
perfection in the hands of two New England scholars. An 


excellent feature of the book is its marking of the funda- 
mental long or short vowel in classical proper names, 
though it is inevitable, where these are so numerous, that 
some of the accents should get misplaced, and some accents 
in French words will have to be looked after. 


Considering, 
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however, its extent and the infinity of dates, wars, policies 
and successions compressed within its three kinds of type, 
the book is very free from errur. ‘The English and Ameri- 
can sections have been entirely rewritten. Is it not, how- 
ever, rather a popular than an exact attribution to speak of 
President Lincoln as from Illinois (Kentucky), William 
Henry Harrison as from Ohio (Virginia), and General Grant 
as from Illinois (Ohio)? General R. E. Lee was born in 
1807, not in 1808. 





‘Tue Story oF THE Coup p’ETart,’ meaning the cele- 
brated event of December 2, 1851, is told in a graphic and 
‘Frenchy’ volume by M. de Maupas, one of the actors in 
it, Englished by Mr. A. D. Vandam. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
The book bristles with that peculiar form of French egoism 
which finds vent in continual use of the pronouns of the first 
person, personal and possessive, singular and plural, coupled 
with a harrowing fondness for the present tense. The 
twenty-seven chapters discuss numerous questions connected 
with the rise and fall of ministries, the elections, debates and 
conferences bearing on the year 1848 and the years just 
antecedent to 1851. The planning of the Coup d’Etat, the 
arrests growing out of it, the throwing up of the barricades, 
ministerial backslidings, the four months of Napoleonic 
dictatorship, and the final establishment of the Empire, with 
its absurd supposititious foundation on a so-called free 
plébiscite, are narrated with entertaining self-complacency, 
and in great detail, by the ‘ ancien ministre.’ There is but 
one image in his /ararium, and that is that ‘ imago vocis,’ 
Louis Napoleon, before whom incense is burnt perpetually, — 
on altars big and altars little, by his Pontifex Maximus, 
M. de Maupas. The ‘story,’ to be sure, has a value, as 
all one-sided stories have, but whether it is a conte de fées, or 
a conte de bonne femme, or a memoir, or an autobiographic 
excursion, or one and all of these mingled with a good deal 
that is interesting and exact, we do not feel ourselves called 
upon to decide. Perhaps ‘history will say,’ as M. de 
Maupas amiably says ; we certainly cannot. 





AMATEUR photography combines as a recreation more 
advantages than almost any pleasuring that we know of ; 
art, science, nature, health, exercise, labor, money, may all 
enter into the compact. Some undeniable labor is required, 
and the little book on ‘ Amateur Photography,’ by D. J. 
Tapley (S. W. Green’s Son), will do good service, not only 
in calling attention to the new ‘fun,’ and stating how best 
to fit one’s self out for it, but in explaining processes and 
giving cautions. The discovery of the ‘ gelatine dry plate,’ 
which enables one to dispense with the dark tent and carry 
home for ‘ development’ any number of plates that can be 
kept for months if necessary, adds greatly to the ease of 
photographing from nature. Almost every artist has now 
his camera, enabling him to devote only a week or two to 
any region he may like to ‘ work up,’ returning with count- 
less negatives from which he can elaborate at his leisure in 
his winter studio those charming ‘ sketches from nature’ 
which are so pretty on an easel or in magazines. 





WHATEVER one may think of a writer of Latin text-books 
succeeding the illustrious Stanley as guardian of West- 
minster Abbey, there can be no doubt that Dean Bradley 
has done admirable work in his special field. The 
numerous students who welcomed his revised and recon- 
structed Arnold’s ‘ Latin Prose Composition’ (1883) now 
have further occasion, in his ‘ Aids to Latin Prose’ (Riving- 
tons), edited by a pupil, Mr. T. L. Papillon, to admire his 
wide and accurate scholarship, and to put in practice, in 
private and in the school-room, some of its results. Sixteen 
careful chapters, discussing the crucial points of the higher 
Latin prose, full of useful hints and suggestions, are 
followed by one of the best sets of prose exercises, for trans- 
lation into Latin, that we have seen. The book may be 
cordially recommended to teachers. 
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‘Broken EnGuisu,’ by E. C. Dubois (Lee & Shepard), 
is an amusing little book in English and French, after the 
manner of ‘ English as She is Spoke.’ It deals with the 
difficulties of the foreigner in conquering English adverbs 
and prepositions, and suggests that Mark Twain, in his 
struggles with the German separable verb, had an easy time 
of it, compared with the German or Frenchman who has to 
learn that he must say that health is broken down, but that 
housekeeping is broken up, while the small-pox breaks out, 
a match is broken off, and a house is broken into. 





Fingal’s Cave and the British Geologists. 


™ THE vigorous attacks made by Mr. Cope Whitehouse on 
the absurd pictures which represent Staffa, and on the com- 
placency with which the geologists of Great Britain have 
classed its excavations as normal instances of marine 
erosion, as well as the substitution of a mythical hero, Fin 
McCoul, for the descriptive Gaelic name of Oua-na-vine, 
have attracted widespread attention. ‘The unlucky sentence 
in the Encyclopzdia Britannica which describes the cave 
is an amusing illustration of carelessness in an article signed 
by a distinguished and voluminous writer with a personal 
knowledge of the spot. ‘Among them [caves worn by the 
seal, Fingal’s Cave, on the Island of Staffa, off the south- 
west coast of Scotland, hollowed out of columnar basalt is, 
perhaps, ¢he most remarkable in Europe.’ Every one of 
these italicized words is an error. The noisy cave under (or 
in) the Island of Staffa, zz the centre of Loch Tuadh, is 
not five miles to the south of an east and west line dividing 
Scotland into equal parts. It is eighty-five miles to the 
north of the Mull of Kintyre, which might be taken as the 
south-west coast of Scotland. It is fifty miles to the east of 
Barra Head, and twenty-five east of Tyree, and cannot be said 
to lie ‘ off’ Scotland. It is twenty miles from the mainland 
and separated from it by three islands—Little Colonsay, 
Ulva and Mull. Nor is it ‘ hollowed ow/,’ as one under- 
stands the term, but driven, like a railway tunnel, two hun- 
dred feet, with parallel sides and a rectangular sea-floor, into 
three kinds of igneous rock. If it be rightly classed among 
caves ‘worn’ by the sea, where there is not the slightest 
trace of the gradual disintegration and destruction of the 
rock, it was not the ‘ columnar’ basalt which, by its resistance 
making a causeway on the Irish Coast, with unaccountable 
caprice allowed the same force to treat prismatic blocks of 
lava as if they were the chalk of Dunkerry and Carrick-a- 
Rede, and ‘ hollow’ and pulverize them at will. The cave, 
if made by the sea, was formed in the underlying tuff. Even 
with the qualifying ‘ perhaps,’ it is not the largest nor from 
a scientific point of view the ‘most remarkable’ cave in 
Staffa, much less in Europe. 

The Northern Whig, of Belfast, Ireland, says (April 28) : 
‘We quite agree with Mr. Cope Whitehouse that the old 
Celtic name of Uaimh Binn (or Noisy Cave) should not have 
been entirely discarded.’ It terms ‘ curious caricatures ’ the 
current misrepresentations of Fingal’s Cave, and says that, 
‘by classing all the caves of Staffa together and insisting 
upon the position of Fingal’s Cave as being incompatible with 
the application of such a force from the sea as would hollow 
out the cave, Mr. Whitehouse undoubtedly raises objections 
to the received theory that are worthy of consideration.’ It 
‘advises some member of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science to read a paper at Montreal either 
for or against Mr. Whitehouse’s theory’ of human handi- 
work. The history of the controversy as given in Zhe 
Northern Whig is not.without interest. Mr. Whitehouse had 
gone to the York Meeting (1881), to read a paper before the 
Geographical Section on Lake Moeris, and, at the request of 
his friend, Sir R. R. Torrens, explain his system of Land 
Transfer, which had been published in Zhe Zvening Post 
(May 28), and which, as a measure for the preservation 
among us of the owners of small properties, had long occu- 
pied his attention. He asked the geologists for ten minutes 
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in which to point out by charts, photographs and diagrams, 
the whimsical variety in the pictures and accounts of the 
hapless hole in the tourists’ Thule. But ‘the time was all 
occupied.” In 1882 he furnished a memoir, but it was lost, 
with its accompanying photographs, between an officer of 
the Section and the Committee on Papers. A few weeks 
later he read a paper on the same subject at Montreal before 
the American Association, and carried conviction to the 
majority of those who, for the first time, saw the question 
fairly presented on the facts. 

‘ To make an omelette, you must break the eggs,’ say the 
French. One must break through prejudice and the crust of 
personal error in any effort to advance science. /Vature, how- 
ever, resented the term ‘ erroneous,’ applied to the latest and 
most authoritative picture. Dr. A. Geikie is the foremost geo- 
logist of Great Britain and Ireland, and the Director-General 
of its Geological Survey. As Murchison Professor of 
Geology in the University of Edinburgh, he must have shown 
photographs of Staffa to his classes every year. Yet the 
picture selected for his text-book is absurd. Its perspective 
is of the ‘ willow-plate’ pattern. It is a huge pumice- 
berg, floating majestically in mid-ocean, while the wild sea- 
mew and a distant vessel traverse what should be the very 
solid rock of the north-western part of the island itself. ‘We 
have no case,’ was all that an eminent counsel found in his 
brief. ‘ Please take fifty guineas’ worth out of the other 
side.’ Sosome assistant in Va¢ure poured out four columns 
of wrath on the daring American who had doubted whether 
Staffa was bobbing up and down ‘ off’ the Giant’s Cause- 
way, and undergoing more violent transformations in the 
geological text-books than Proteus himself in the Greek 
myth. They did say, in London, that the anonymous writer 
was Dr. Geikie himself. But, with the same certainty with 
which Bentley proved that many a line of ‘ Paradise Lost’ 
is not by Milton, one could easily show by such a single sen- 
tence as ‘ always swilled (sic) with the surge,’ or the solemn 
devotion of the rash opponent of Neptune to the cruel fate 
of death by drowning, that he never saw the article until it 
was in print. ‘We would fain place Mr. Whitehouse in a 
hollow among the rocky knobs above Fingal’s Cave, when 
the wild moan of the rising south-western gale among the 
crags around is answered by the hoarse clamor of the surge 
below.’ ‘ We should like to keep him there while the gale 
rapidly increases.’ ‘Three hundred words is a more ‘ pro- 
digious’ imprecation than Dominie Sampson’s ‘ Exorciso et 
conjuro te, sceleratissime.’ Of course, Dr. Geikie, who is a 
most amiable man as well as learned geologist, never could 
have written such harmful rubbish. 

Mr. Whitehouse, however, accepts the suggestion of the 
Belfast editor. He has prepared nine quarto pages with 
seventeen woodcuts, chiefly placed at his disposal by the 
Messrs. Appleton, He has sent copies to this office and to 
the members of the British and American Associations. In 
these pages he corrects the English, French and German 
errors, and explains their genesis ; and he has authorized us 
to say that, in the interest of scientific truth, he is enabled 
by the courtesy of Zhe Manhattan Magazine to give an 
electrotype of either of the correct cuts to any publisher who 
might not care to incur the considerable expense of prepar- 
ing originals. Messrs. Macmillan & Co., recognizing the 
oversight which disfigures Dr. Geikie’s Text-Book of 
Geology, have accepted this offer, and the next edition of 
that admirable work will contain the American engravings. 





The Lounger 


SiR LEPEL GRIFFIN, in his amusing book on ‘ The Great Re- 
public,’ says that the English are not popular in the United 
States. If his statement be true, I can only say that it is ve 
ungrateful of us, considering the handsome way in which Ameri- ~ 
cans are treated by the English. A friend of mine writes from 
London that ‘ Americans are the rage here,’ and adds that Miss 
Sarah Cowell is the latest success from ‘ the States.’ Miss Cowell 
recited before the Prince and Princess of Wales at the Duchess 
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of St. Albans’s a few evenings since, and the Prince not only ex- 
pressed himself as pleased, but said that she was the only reader 
he had not found monotonous. He asked her especially for the 
American things in her repertory, and ‘ was convulsed with 
laughter’ by ‘ Mrs. Meloney on the Chinese Question.’ This of 
‘course puts the seal upon Miss Cowell’s success. If the Prince 
of Wales was ‘ convulsed with laughter,’ there is nothing left for 
London society to do but to go into hysterics. It is pleasant, by 
the way, to find one’s own taste indorsed by a prince—the 
Prince : Miss Cowell is the only reader to whom | can listen 
with any patience, and her recitation of ‘Mrs. Meloney’ is my 
especial delight. 





How well I remember when that clever skit was written. It 
was in the early days of Scribner’s Monthly, and the editor was 
in want of something humorous for the ‘ Bric-a-Brac’ depart- 
ment, but nothing came in. There were not as many profes- 
sional humorists in the field then as there are now, and he was 
sorely puzzled where to turn. He met Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge 
on the Newark train and told her of his difficulty ; and she at 
once said that she would try to get up something for him herself. 
The subject of Chinese servants was just then being very thor- 
oughly discussed, and a number of housekeepers were experi- 
menting with pig-tailed ‘help.’ This struck Mrs. Dodge as a 
good theme, and in a day or two she sent in *‘ Mrs. Meloney.’ 
Nothing published of recent years, except perhaps Will Carle- 
ton’s ‘ Betsey and I Are Out,’ has proved as popular among 
readers, amateur and professional, as this little Coches drama. 
As is usually the case with successful books or articles published 
anonymously, ‘Mrs. Meloney’ was claimed by any number of 
people, but Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge is its author. 


A PERSONAL friend of Miss A. Mary F. Robinson sends a de- 
scription of the young poet to a writer for Every Other Satur- 
day, who prints it in that paper. It was in 1879 that the friend 
first saw Miss Robinson, and the scene is thus portrayed : 


Being asked to a party at the house of the clever novelist, R. E. 
Francillon, I went very early, and was soon startled by the entrance 
of a lovely young creature in what struck my ignorant eyes as a 
fancy dress. I instantly thought ‘good gracious! this is a fancy 
ball and I never knew it!’ But the rooms filled up and my fears 
proved groundless. On asking who the youthful beauty might be, 
I was told that it was none other than Miss Robinson, in esthetic 
dress, then the rage in London. Having brought a letter of intro- 
duction to the poetess, I at once sought her out and found her as 
attractive in manner and conversation as in looks. One of the laws 
of zsthetic dress forbade the use of artificial flowers, and this young 
girl wore on her head a little wreath of scarlet field poppies, which, 
as any one familiar with those fragile flowers may imagine, soon 
drouped, but still had a graceful air. Her gown was of brick-red 
satin serge, such as in America was then used only for upholstering 
purposes, and was made very full, without a ruffle or bit of trimming, 
hanging in loose, large folds to the ground. I learned that she was 
giving lectures on hygiene at a neighboring college to a class of poor 
women, and when Oscar Wilde joined us, and the conversation 
turned to the Greek poets, I found that she was thoroughly at home 
in that language and had made many beautiful translations from the 
great tragedies. 





I AM reminded by the foregoing of the description of a literary 
soirée in that exceptionally brilliant novel, ‘ The Three Sisters,’ 
by George Henry Lewes. Among the guests on this occasion 
was Mrs. James Murch, who ‘ reads Greek and writes verses ; 
you see it by the hair parted on one side, instead of in the centre, 
and by the single curl plastered on her brow, emulous of a 
butcher boy.” Mrs. Murch unfortunately had no Oscar Wilde 
to converse with, the species to which 4 belongs not having 
been evolved as yet, and there was no one who cared to hear her 
hold forth. She never got any further than ‘ the Greeks, whose 
literature,’ when somebody was sure to interrupt her. After 
making a number of unsuccesstul efforts, she finally cornered an 
unhappy man, who chanced to be a great admirer of Dickens. 
* Now my belief is,’ said Mrs. Murch, settling her gown compla- 
cently, ‘that the Greeks whose literature—’ ‘ Had the Greeks 
a Boz ?’ exclaimed this truly modern man. A look of withering 
‘contempt was the only reply vouchsafed to this untimely ques- 
tion ; but the inquirer was happily relieved of all further in- 
struction on the subject of the creche, for whose literature he 
cared not a rap. 


Mr. Arnold’s Want of Tact. 


To THE EpiTors oF THE CRITIC. 


In a recent issue of THE Critic (June 21), Mr. Randall 
Blackshaw has made the palpable mistake of charging Mat- 
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thew Arnold with a want of literary tact. In support of his 
position, he cites Mr. Arnold's lecture on Emerson. That 
the eminent English critic may have been deficient in policy 
as a lecturer, in speaking what he conceived to be the truth 
about Emerson’s relation to letters, will be admitted at 
once. He would have been a much more successful lecturer 
in this country, had he fallen in with the prevailing admira- 
tion for his subject. A careful perusal of the lecture re- 
veals, above all things, the finest literary tact. An ardent 
admirer of Emerson may read Mr. Arnold’s lecture, as 
published in these columns, with respect and admiration for 
the man who is reasoning against many of his cherished 
opinions ; and if he be a fair man, he will close the lecture 
with a feeling of closer kinship with the dead sage and the 
living critic. It would hardly be possible for a writer to 
express an adverse opinion on a popular god with such 
felicity of phrase and in such an affectionate spirit. There 
was an entire absence of prejudice, of rancor, of passion of 
any kind. The lecture seemed to have been written in 
some retreat, away from the distractions of sense, and under 
the clear, fine light of the intellect ‘ touched with emotion.’ 
It is surely not legitimate to say that Mr. Arnold is devoid 
of literary tact, because he did not pleasingly distort what 
he conceived to be the truth. No one will question the 
honesty of bis belief that Emerson is neither a great phil- 
osopher, nor a great poet, nor a great man of letters. This 
belief is possibly not popular in this country, but I do not 
see how Mr- Arnold could have softened its asperity with 
greater skill than he did, and at the same time set forth, in 
clear and intelligible form, the truth he wished to emphasize. 
One can detect, running all through the lecture, a genuine 
affection for Emerson, and an appreciation founded upon 
intelligent criticism, unblinded by prejudice. Superior 
literary tact cannot justly be claimed for Mr. Morley’s essay 
because it has not set America debating; for it comes 
unheralded across the ocean from the study of the scholar, 
while Mr. Arnold’s lecture was delivered in the teeth of 
Emerson’s admirers. The newspaper criticism, which was 
necessarily hasty and, in most instances, captious and arti- 
ficial, is not a fair test of the reception accorded Mr. 
Arnold’s views in this country. He came to America as a 
‘celebrity,’ and delivered his lecture in the temple of 
Emersonian worship. Had Mr. Morley, with as extensive 
a reputation and under similar circumstances, read his 
Emerson essay to an American audience, he would un- 
doubtedly have provoked the same discussion and discon- 
tent. Asa lecturer, Mr. Arnold may have been impolitic ; 
but it seems preposterous to charge one of the finest literary 
artists of the day with a want of that which is so necessary 
to literary art. Mr. Blackshaw does not reason accurately 
when he makes tact synonymous with judicious flattery, or 
artistic perversion.of truth as conceived by the lecturer. 
Arnold’s judgment of Emerson as the ‘friend and aider of 
those who would live in the spirit’ is surely as complimen- 
tary as Morley’s longer and less felicitous terms of praise. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. WALKER KENNEDY. 


England in the Eighteenth Century. 
[From The Spfectator.] 

IN 1746, three volumes of correspondence appeared which pur- 
ported to be written by Jewish chroniclers at different places. 
Extracts from the letters appeared in Tome XXIII. of the ‘ Bib- 
liotheque Francoise,’ The Gentleman's Magazine, and Fog's 
Weekly Fournal. The volumes were also translated, if we are 
to believe the preface to the third volume, into German and Ital- 
ian. The correspondents were Aaron Monceca, Isaac Onis, and 
Jacob Brito. The first mentioned of the trio, who were all 
Jews, took a journey over Europe, and sent his ‘ impressions’ in 
the form of letters to the second, who in turn forwarded letters 
from Alexandria and Cairo; while the third gave lucid and 

raphic descriptions of the manners, customs, and politics of 
Spain and Portugal, 

Aaron Monceca visited London, and after a six days’ ‘ look 
round,’ addressed his correspondent Isaac Onis with the view of 
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giving ‘an exact account of the character of the English.’ He 

writes that he found the people generally large-bodied, well- 

made, agile, and robust. The first thing Monceca took notice 

of on his arrival was ‘ that plenty and magnificence whereby the 
English are distinguished among strangers ;’ but he confessed 
that as a nation the English were not very fond ot cultivating 
acquaintance with strangers, and if they happened to fall into 
the company of such, ‘ they will every now and then remind 
them that they think themselves their betters in every respect.’ 
* It is not the good opinion,’ adds Monceca, on this point, ‘ which 
the English have of themselves, but the vanity of telling the 
world they have it, which gives the offence.’ The following is 
somewhat true, even in the present day: ‘A stranger in this 
country cannot walk the streets but he shall hear himself taken 
to pieces, and everything about him differing from the fashions 
of the place severely censured.’ The national contempt for 
foreigners is thus explained : ‘ Those toreigners who have settled 
in England by their mean conduct have inspired the natives with 
a contemptible idea of all their countrymen, while they are natu- 
rally prone to think highly of themselves. They who have opu- 
lent fortunes, and swim in the midst of riches and plenty, look 
down with pity on men struggling with all the hardships of pov- 
erty and want. As to those of narrow circumstances in this 
country, they don’t make use of all methods to advance their 
fortune, but are satisfied with the little they possess, so long as 
they enjoy liberty, which they esteem infinitely preferable to the 
greatest treasures. We see but few Englishmen roaming abroad 
to seek their fortune. They would blush at the thought of enrich- 
ing themselves by following the profession of an adventurer. 
Commerce is their only resource to acquire a fortune, a method 
no less reputable to themselves than useful to their country. It 
is no wonder, then, that a nation of such a philosophical turn of 
mind should despise those whom they see traversing the globe 
in quest of money, and, perhaps, submitting to very scandalous 
means in order to compass theirend.’ (If Aaron was acquainted 
with the English of to-day, he would modify this ‘exact account’ 
somewhat. ) 

One of the letters is devoted to a comparison of French and 
English poets. Monceca says: ‘ The tragic poets of France are 
as much superior to those of the same profession in England as 
the philosophers of the former nation are inferior to those of the 
latter. There is as great a difference between Shakspeare and 
Corneille, Addison and Racine, as between Des Cartes and 
Newton, Mallebranche and Locke. It is not that the English 
— want fire and lively imagination ; on the contrary, they 
have a deal of spirit and force of genius. But the unhappiness 
is, when they have raised themselves to heaven, they are not able 
to siepett themselves, but, being dazzled with their own height, 
sink all of a‘sudden to the very ground. Such is the state of the 
— Stage. I never saw so much genius with so few good 

erformances. They act every day at London a sort of frightful 
arces, to which they scruple not to give the pompous name of 
“‘tragedies."’ I have seen in one of the English plays three 
witches introduced riding on a broomstick, and boiling herbs in 
acauldron. I have seen the stage representing a churchyard, 
and the grave-diggers playing at bowls with the skulls of dead 
men ; and, what is ten times worse, I have seen all this ap- 
plauded. Dryden, but especially Addison, hath taken pains to 
polish this barbarous muse ; but, in spite of all they could do, 
she still remains too much of the savage. It seems Melpomene 
can’t put on the modest and majestic air in England which she 
once had in Greece, and with which she appears at this day in 
France. What strange alterations have they made in the trans- 
lation of Voltaire’s ‘ Zara!’’ When this tragedy came to be 
acted on the English stage, one might see that young Princess 
tearing her hair, and tumbling about, like a convulsionary. The 
author, sure, is little obliged to the translator for such extrava- 
ant additions. However, this may be alleged in excuse: the 
nglish poet was forced to accommodate the play to the public 
taste ; before it could take in this country, it must be made 
ridiculous. In order to obtain applause at London, the dramatic 
writer must exhibit monsters to the spectators ; the probable 
will never affect them in the least. The theatres of Paris and 
London represent exactly the different characters of the two 
nations. They speak at Paris, but at London they act. ‘Tis 
not at all strange, then, that the French should speak better than 
the English, since every man is allowed to excel in his own pro- 
fession. For the same reason, the amorous intrigues in the 
French plays are more interesting and better conducted than in 
the English. The consideration of this difference of character 
will enable us to judge of the merit of the two theatres. The 
character of the French is tenderness,—love is their prevailing 
passion, Gallantry is, in a manner, their common profession ; 
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it is the very life and soul of the Court. The ladies naturally 
speak the language of the heart ; and, though their actions are 
not always suitable, yet, in dignity of expression, they are noth- 
ing inferior to the heroine of a romance. It is a common thing 
at Paris to hear a female platonic reasoning with the greatest 
keenness that sense has nothing to do with love 1n a person of 
birth, and that this passion is confined to the mind and the soul 
—the body has no share in it; and yet this philosophic lady 
makes her appointments with a gallant every night. Love is in 
possession of the theatre at London, as well as of that at Paris. 
But the English poets are not so happy in describing the springs 
and motions of that passion as they are in painting greatness of 
soul, valor, public spirit, and such noble endowments, The 
character of Cato in Addison’s tragedy is, perhaps, the most 
beautiful. that ever appeared on the stage. That of Pompey in 
‘*Cinna,’’ that of Burrhus in ‘‘ Britannicus,’’ nay, even that of 
Joash in ‘‘ Athaliah,’’ is not so shining ; and yet any one of these 
pieces is more perfect than that of the English poet, because he 
was so weak in order to please the fair sex (who are the chief 
judges of the merit of a tragedy at London, as well as at Paris) 
as to introduce tender speeches, though he was a stranger to the 
soft language of love. This has enervated the finest tragedy 
that was ever acted upon any stage.’ 

Of the liberty which the Englishman enjoys Monceca speaks 
highly. ‘No man in this country needs be afraid of being 
dragged from his family upon the false accusation of a spiteful 
impostor, and deprived of an opportunity to justify himself till 
after a tedious confinement. He has nothing to fear from the 
hatred of the great, or even from the malice of the priests them- 
selves. As long as a man lives an honest and harmless life, he 
is under the protection of the laws ; and till he violates these he 
is perfectly secure. An Englishman need not give himself the 
trouble every evening to recollect what has dropped from him in 
conversation through the day, out of dread lest some unguarded 
expression should cost him two or three years’ liberty. He 
thinks, he speaks, and acts freely, and is under no restraint but 
that of the law.’ In this letter, which is without a date, as in- 
deed all the letters are, we obtain some clew to the time of our 
Jewish visitor's reflections. He says: ‘Sir Robert Walpole, 
who is Prime Minister here, is a gentleman of great capacity ; 
he has a vast, penetrating, and sublime genius, and is no less 
solicitous for the good of his country than concerned for the 
honor of his Prince. He supports with wonderful ability and 
consummate prudence the a 0 weight of public affairs. By 
his wise administration he has advanced the trade and credit of 
the nation to the highest pitch. However, multitudes are daily 
exclaiming againsthim. He has, indeed, more enemies than the 
French Cardinal. But, notwithstanding this impotent clamor, 
not only the thinking people in England, but all Europe in gen- 
eral do justice to his capacity, and acknowledge his uncommon 
merit. It is very probable his enemies would blame him less if 
his qualifications were notsoconspicuous. A thoughtis just now 
come into my head, while I am writing. If by any accident 
this letter should miscarry, and fall into the hands of an English 
malcontent, he’d swear it was not for naught that I commended 
Sir Robert ; he would never bring himself to believe that I, a 
Jew, a stranger in England, and wholly unknown at Court, could 
speak well ae man merely because I think he deserves it.’ This 
latter reflection is well put, and certainly shows how unjust we 
are to our public men when swayed by party. Sir Robert Wal- 
pole was, in his first administration, First Lord of the Treasury 
from October, 1715, to 1717; in his second administration, he 
filled the same office from 1721 to 1742; so that it must be some 
time between these dates that Aaron Monceca visited London. 
Speaking of the social amusements of the English people, he 
says: ‘ When they can’t have the opportunity to see an encoun- 
ter between two masters of defence, they divert themselves with 
cock-fighting, bull-baiting, etc. This natural ferocity, it seems, 
must be gratified, and in room of men, they are content to sacri- 
fice animals to this humor. Who could believe that people 
whose diversions are so cruel are, notwithstanding, humane and 
charitable? And yet this holds true with respect to the English. 
Few among them of tolerable circumstances will retuse an alms 
to the poor ; and for this they do not stay till they are asked— 
the very sight of want is sufficient to move them, and they think 
it reward enough to have the pleasure of relieving the miserable. 
Another very remarkable contradiction in the temper of this 
nation is their contempt of trifles, attended with an excessive 
fondness for what is called the fashion. It is truly astonishing 

to see in the same people sentiments and inclinations so diamet- 
rically opposite. When one considers the vast number of law- 
suits which are daily decided in London, and at the same time 
reflects on the good sense and prudence which runs through the 
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discourse and books of the English, one would be tempted to 
believe that they all speak like philosophers, think like attorneys, 
and act like Normans.’ 

Uur visitor has some pertinent remarks on the religion ot the 
people of England. We must make our selection of these brief : 
‘ As for religion, there seems to be as many different sorts of it 
in England as there are inhabitants. If there was an Act of 
Parliament obliging every one to publish his creed, I verily be- 
lieve there would not be two found alike. This vast variety, 
however, does not hinder them from being extremely zealous, 
each in his own way. A Churchman hates a Presbyterian as 
bitterly as a Jansenist does a Jesuit. The Presbyterian, on the 
other hand, is sure to pay the Churchman home in his own coin, 
and both parties heartily unite in detesting a Papist ; while the 
Papist, in his turn, takes care to come behind with neither. It 
is pretty hard to reconcile this whimsical behavior of the English 
with their good sense and with their generous toleration in mat- 
ters of religion. But an essential quality-of the English is their 
contempt of ceremony or finicalness. A Jetit maitre at London 
makes a ridiculous figure ; he is equally the jest of all ranks of 
people. He is commonly regarded as a pretty monkey, or some 
other animal which is carried about for a show at public fairs.’ 
We cannot forbear giving the following description of a Presby- 
terian and an Established Church clergyman: ‘ The dress and 
air of the Presbyterian divines is exactly suitable to their true 
character. They walk with a demure and affected gait. Their 
faces are almost quite hidden under broadbrim’d hats, and their 
bodies are wrapped up in monstrous long cloakes, A Presby- 
terian parson in the streets of Paris would be taken for some 
reverend divine who had appealed to a General Council, and 
thereby at once had incurred the displeasure of his Bishop and 
brought himself into disgrace at Court. A clergyman of the 
Established Church makes a very different figure. He is dressed 
in a fine cassock, tied with a taffety:surcingle. His upper gar- 
ment is a large and pompous-gown, artfully gathered on the 
shoulders ; his head is equipped with a fine, fair wig, well pow- 
dered, and a fashionable beaver, with a twisted hat-band and 
rose. Set off in this manner, he isnot unlike the dignified clergy 
in France, especially such of them as live in great cities. I 
thought when I crossed the seas I had been rid of the bickerings 
of the Jansenists and Molinists; but I find in England the 
Churchmen and Presbyterians copy them very exactly. If mira- 
cles were as much in vogue here as in France or in Italy, I 
should expect to hear of many a good English prelate canonized 
for the sole merit of persecuting the Dissenters.’ Speaking of 
our burial customs, Monceca says: ‘ The English have several 
customs which, in my opinion, are as fanatical as any that are 
observed among other nations. In this country the breath is no 
sooner out of the body, than they fall a-stripping the body of 
everything made of linen. A Mahometan is not more careful in 
washing a dead body, a Jew is not more exact in purifying, or a 
Papist in muttering over it some superstitious prayers, than the 
English are in wrapping it up in a flannel shroud. There are 
great numbers of these grave-clothes ready-made, and many get 
their living by selling them. There is an express law prohibiting 
the use of anything about a dead body that is not woollen. If so 
much as a thread of flax or hemp is employed in sewing a shroud, 
it Is a crime against the State. However, at first, I was exceed- 
ingly surprised at this odd custom. When I came to understand 
the reason, I was far from condemning the English. The inten- 
tion of their law which forbids burying in linen is to increase the 
consumption of woollen goods, and so to encourage that kind of 
manufacture.’ Monceca has the following reflection on this 
law: ‘ Nothing, sure, can show a greater concern for trade 
than to make the very dead interest themselves in it.’ 

Monceca attended the execution of several criminals con- 
demned to die for highway robbery, but we forbear reproducing 
his description of the scene. 





Mr. Spurgeon at Fifty. 
[From The Spectator.] 

_THE general honor paid.to Mr. Spurgeon upon his fiftieth 
birthday is to us a pleasing sign of the times. We have no 
sympathy, of course, with his theology, which is old Calvinism 
moderated a little by common sense ; and we have no respect at 
all tor his ecclesiastical polity, which is based, as we think, on 
the illogical position that while organization is righteous up to 
the limit of audience that a building will contain, it is not right- 
€ous up to the limit that a kingdom might contain. We can see 
the argument for individualism in ecclesiastical arrangements, 
and the argument: for catholicism in the old meaning of the 
word, but, the argument for congregationalism strikes us as 
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pass factitious. It is like a system of numeration which is to 
e operative only up to a hundred. Nor are we blind to a cer- 
tain narrowness in Mr. Spurgeon’s scheme of morality, as shown 
in his very honest and interesting talk with the interviewer who 
reported it in Thursday's Pa// Mall Gazette—we trust the writer 
is not the interviewer who reported on Pears’s soap—during 
which he repudiated any relation between the Church and the 
theatre, even if the theatre were cleansed. There appears in all 
Mr. Spurgeon’s observations on that subject a latent dislike and 
distrust ot recreation, in itself and for itself, which we quite un- 
derstand to be a recoil from the mad pursuit of pleasure that 
marks our day ; but which, nevertheless, not to mince words, 
must be pronounced small. When all that has been said, how- 
ever, we are glad that Mr. Spurgeon should be honored. He is 
a manly person of great natural gifts, who uses them up to his 
light sincerely in the service of Christ, who is entirely disinter- 
ested, and who does not bow in essentials either to the con- 
venience of the moment or to the prejudices of his congregation, 
He teaches the truth as he knows it fearlessly, spends great earn- 
ings for the cause he believes in, and stands up firmly against 
the dominant idea that a rosewater philanthropy will cure all the 
miseries of life. He not only knows, but has the courage to say, 
that when we are all clean and well fed, and well housed, and 
well educated, we shall be very little nearer a higher life than 
we are now, and probably just as miserable as we were before. 
It is well that the middle class should show their appreciation of 
such a man, and better that they should leave him, as they do, 
so much of a tree hand, and not seek, as they once would have 
sought, to force him into some narrow groove alike of action 
and of speech. They let him, for example, organize permanent 
institutions, *yet retuse or, at all events, denounce endowments. 
for them, which is an unusual experiment, and they let him talk © 
English instead of Pulpit, without any audible protest. 

This is well ; but there is another change of sentiment mani- 
fested in the honor given to Mr. Spurgeon, which is even better. 
This is the growth of the feeling that between all men who rever- 
ence the supernatural and teach Christianity, there is a tie 
stronger than their many causes of division. It is not only that 
religious acrimony has decreased—though twenty years ago 
Bishops would not have asked after Mr. Spurgeon’s health, or 
dignitaries of the Church have attended his sermons, and al- 
though tnis side of the change naturally strikes Mr. Spurgeon 
himself most forcibly—but that the disposition to ridicule or 
depreciate successes like his has entirely died away. The im- 
mense majority approve them, and those who still disapprove, 
disapprove as they would of a school of thought with which they 
are out of sympathy, and not as they would of immorality, in- 
decorum, or absurdity. There are plenty of peculiarities in Mr. 
Spurgeon’s sermons and lectures and ways of management which 
still affront more refined taste or wider knowledge, and twenty 
years ago they would have been dwelt upon with acrimonious 
unction ; but that disposition has passed. The sceptical, instead 
of laughing, study him and his supporters coolly as social phe- 
nomena, with no more antipathy than they feel tor political par- 
ties ; while believers recognize with pleasure the width of the 
area over which faith extends, and grow less alarmed at the talk 
about the spread of scepticism. They see that among the middle- 
class, at all events, the doubts go a very little way down ; that 
for every sceptic there are a thousand believers, and that these 
believers are in earnest, will spend, will work, will submit to 
disagreeables jor the sake of their belief. They perceive even in 
Mr. Spurgeon’s limitations proof of the strength of the disposi- 
tion which supports him, and derive more comfort from his suc- 
cess than if he were a St. Paul. It is because he is so ordinary, 
or—tor that word is unfair—because he is so closely in sympathy 
with the ordinary, that his success is so gratifying, revealing, as 
it does, the willingness of the most commonplace of English 
classes to accept even a commonplace Christianity, if it is placed 
before them in a way that comes directly home. Mr. Spurgeon 
as orator belongs to the second rank, or rises above it only in a 
Cobden-like directness and felicitous homeliness of illustration ; 
Mr. Spurgeon as organizer is not even Wesley, who from the 
first looked beyond the largest of congregations ; and Mr. Spur- 
geon as moralist has not added an idea to the previously existin 
reservoir. Yet he has succeeded amazingly, because first of al 
he has crystallized and solidified the rather liquid faith which 
was in thousands of ordinary Englishmen. That faith exists in 
millions of Englishmen also, and the speculators and statesmen 
who doubt it cannot do better than attend the Tabernacle and 
watch the commonplace faces there, or note the sympathy which 
has this week been expressed all over England by every demon- 
stration of Protestant Christians with Mr. Spurgeon. He is 
nearer the people, they may rely on it, than either Mr. Matthew 
Arnold or Mr. Bradlaugh, 









































































A Coaching Tour Through Devon. 
[From The Pall Mall Gasette.] 

MR. CARNEGIE has returned to London after his coaching tour, 
‘bronzed and tanned by wind and weather, though the elements 
4dhave been highly favorable to his expedition, for sunny skies and 
Eaneent breezes have been the order of the day. Not only'is he 

ack himself, but Mr. Matthew Arnold, and Mr. William Black, 
Mr. Abbey, the American artist, Mr. Samuel Storey, Mr. 
‘Champlin, and the ladies—we ought to have placed them first, 
perhaps— have come back, invigorated after their short spell of 
gypsy life. ‘If I were not an ironmaster I would be a gypsy,’ 
said Mr. Carnegie, although he added sotto voce that ‘a small 
reserve at one’s bankers’ would be pleasant to fall back upon.’ 
But still he is enthusiastic about the success of his tour, the beau- 
tiful scenery, the delightful hotels, the nice folk, and the good 
time that he and his friends have had. The party started on 
June 2 from the Grand Hotel in a four-in-hand drag, and 
throughout the trip the number of Mr. Carnegie’s guesis was 
twelve. One perhaps left him here, another there ; but it was 
like a country-house—as one said good-by another came to take 
his place. Each guest was allowed a sma// portmanteau, and 
no more, even the ladies being held to the Draconian rule ; and, 
wonderful to say, they obeyed it without much grumbling. Mr. 
*Carnegie’s coachman was an admirable whip, and then there was 
a servant to look after everybody’s wants during the journey. 
‘The route lay through Guilford, Worcester, Salisbury, Sher- 
‘borne, Milton, Exeter, Axminster, Okehampton, Exmoor, Dart- 
‘moor, Bideford, Clovelly, Ilfracombe. We have no roadbook to 
refer to, but by rail trom London to Salisbury is some 80 miles, 
to Exeter 172 miles, to Barnstaple 211 miles, to Bideford, 220 
miles, and to Iltracombe 226 miles. These distances will give 
some idea at any rate of the length of the coaching tour. The 
average number of miles covered daily—that is, on working days 
—was about thirty-five miles, a very fair day’s work considering 
that the four horses were never changed during the trip. Not 
only were they never changed, but they were ‘ fitter’ at the end 
than at the start—a fact which speaks well for the cattle and for 
the roads. 

‘ We breakfasted early,’ said Mr. Carnegie, ‘ and started at ten, 
or perhaps a little later, and those of us who wished to stretch 
our legs set off in front of the drag. There was mich walking 
done, and sightseeing, and once or twice we lay to for a day or 
two. I do not know which to admire most, the lovely Surrey 
hills or the wilder country of Devonshire. The scenery was 
geet lie it was the quiet country landscape and wooded 

ills, or the wild beauties of Exmoor, and the rugged cliffs of 
Bideford and Clovelly. And Ilfracombe is the finest watering- 

lace in the world,’ added Mr. Carnegie, and who should be a 

etter judge than one who has seen them all? ‘ Better than 
Newport, than American watering-places ?’ I asked. ‘Now I 
am not going to submit to cross-examination. I can only say 
that you may see 70,000 people, men, women, and children, 
bathing at Long Beach on a fine summer’s day. But the sandy 
beaches of New York differ from the bold, rugged cliffs and 
rock-bound coast of Ilfracombe, and I am glad to say a good 
word for it.’ About midday, when some bosky dell or ferny 
combe was reached, a halt was cried for lunch. The servant 
produced the two great hampers, replenished every morning, 
and in a few minutes a lunch fit for the gods was spread out ; 
and no doubt the talk was as sparkling as the liquor. ‘ More 
than anything that pleased us were the cathedrals and churches. 
We often used to stop at wayside houses, where we had the best 
of welcomes. We talked with all sorts and conditions of men, 
and discussed politics and poetry, art and literature. Whether 
Mr. Arnold found subject for a new poem, or Mr. Black struck 
out an idea for a new novel, I cannot tell you; but I know that 
Mr. Abbey’s pencil and sketch-book were always in his hand. 
But what a country we passed through, teeming with recollec- 
tions interesting to every one, be he poet, painter, novelist, anti- 
quarian, archzologist ! 





Current Criticism. 


THE WAY-MEISSONIER PAINTS:—And Napoleon! Has he 
studied him enough, caught him alive, if I may say so, in his 
most familiar attitudes? It is said that Meissonier, in order to 
paint Napoleon I., had a gray overcoat made for him on the 

ttern of that which M. Thiers one day styled ‘1l’enveloppe 
égendaire,’ and putting it on drew himself in the looking-glass 
in order not to forget a fold, a detail of the least movement. It 
is certain that Charlet himself was not better acquainted with 
the uniforms of the soldiers of the Empire and the Emperor 
himself than Meissonier. The admirable picture of ‘1814,’ 
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Napoleon, full of anxiety, with his harassed staff crossing a 
snowy plain cut up with gun-wheels,—this work, which perhaps 
divides with ‘ La Rixe’ the honor of being the chief attraction of 
the exhibition, has all the reality of a thing actually witnessed. 
Meissonier has not thought fit to exhibit an astonishing sketch 
which I have seen in his studio, ‘ Bonaparte reviewing the Army 


of Italy," the pendant and the antithesis of ‘1814,’ an army 
victorious and enthusiastic, a general rs and radiant, 
banners waving, hats stuck on the tops of bayonets, one long 
shout of triumph. In fact, here also the work preserves the 
character of a vision. Meissonier has actually known his per- 
sonages, ridden across that plain, been present at that review. 
He has to be sure, an unfailing guide in his resuscitations—it is 
nature. All that he paints he studies from life. ‘The Barri- 
cade,’ a masterpiece, represents a silent deserted street in Paris 
with heaps of dead lying on a heap of paving-stones, the corpses 
of workmen shot down, the blue blouses forming, with the white 
shirts stained with blood, a ghastly tricolor. This horrid spec- 
tacle of civil war Meissonier saw in the days of June, 1848. The 
picture is a souvenir. ‘I see still,’ the artist said to me, ‘the 
man I painted with the blood-stained breast. He was standing 
when he received the volley of musketry full in his breast. He 
bounded over the stones like an india-rubber ball, and fell back, 
his clothes splitting suddenly with the tension of his limbs. 
Then he lay on the ground quite flat.’ The impression the scene 
made on Meissonier was vivid, and the picture remains one of 
his most moving works.—Fules Claretie in The Atheneum. 





MRS. BROWNING’S POETRY :—Mrs. Browning's star has some~ 
what waned since her death. Hardly in the remotest parts of 
the British earth could a person of very tolerable cultivation now 
be heard to say, as such a person once said not long before the 
publication of ‘The Ring and the Book,’ ‘Browning? Oh! 
you mean Mrs. Browning ;’ and on being set right, ‘Ah! I 
think I Zave heard that her husband wrote verses.’ There is no 
need to enter into an ungracious and unnecessary comparison. 
It is sufficient to say that the comparison of the work now put 
before the public in such easily accessible form by poet and 
poetess is very interesting to the critic, and that it would be a 
thousand pities if the ordinary reader, who is not critical but 
who likes poetry, were to lose sight of the author of ‘ Aurora 
Leigh ’—not, by the way, that ‘ Aurora Leigh’ is by any means 
her best poem. Mrs. Browning’s faults are by this time well 
known and hardly denied by any competent person. . . . What- 
ever she may have learned from Keats, or Shelley, or Lord 
Tennyson, or her husband, or anybody else, it is the height of 
uncritical blundering to call her an imitator. Her music, her 
sentiment, her style, in its good points as well as its bad, are her 
own, and at their best they all have a great charm. Nor is ita 
really bad compliment to her to say that she has the special merit 
of giving something like the enjoyment of the i poetry to 
those who are incapable of appreciating the very highest. This 
enjoyment the present volumes ought to make more common, and 
they are therefore very welcome.— Zhe Pall Mall Gazette. 





THE RALEIGH TERCENTENARY : It is singular that in the gen- 
eral eagerness to find events in the history of our country which 
merit a centennial celebration, one of the earliest and most in- 
teresting of them is apparently about to pass with little save local 
notice, and certainly without national commemoration. Three 
hundred years ago, on or about the 4th day of July, 1584 (old 
style), occurred the first landing of settlers of the Anglo-Saxon 
race on the shores of what are now the United States. The spot 
was Roanoke Isiand, North Carolina, and the expedition consist- 
ed of a company of Englishmen sent out by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
under Philip Amadas and Arthur Barlow. Since Congress has 
shown a willingness to aid in the commemoration of later events 
in our annals, of inferior importance, it is strange that it should 
suffer this present anniversary to pass without so much as plac- 
ing a stone at or near the spot where this body of pioneers land- 
ed. For, although the settlement was eventually ruined by ad- 
verse fortunes, its early experiences filled England with pride 
and delight, and caused Queen Elizabeth to allow the region 
thus visited to be called Virginia, supplanting the name of New 
France, conferred upon it by Varazzani, who had cruised along 
the coast threescore years before.—-7he New York Sun. 





THE AMERICAN NOVEL :—The critical temperament and keen- 
ness of perception which distinguish the present school of 
American fiction are making precious additions to literature, 
and there is nothing in any other literature of the day which 
exactly corresponds with them. In England the trade of telling 
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tales in three volumes has been cultivated more patiently than 
elsewhere, and has been brought to a degree of precision which 
we are not likely ever to excel. English novels, like English 
‘business suits, and English leather, are eminently serviceable 
and of pretty uniform quality. The great masters of fiction like 
Thackeray, Dickens, Bulwer, and Collins, are as rare in any 
land as the great poets and painters. But the American critical 
and analytical novel has the element of enduring value of which 
the well-made products of the London press are wholly destitute. 
Telling a story is not the only function of a novelist ; and when 
we are asked if any good novels are written nowadays, we an- 
swer that better novels are written in this country, and have 
been written almost continually for thirty years, than American 
readers generally realize.n—Zhe New York Tribune. 





CASTELAR ON GORDON :-—The following estimate of General 
Gordon appears in Sefior Castelar’s last ‘ Review of the Month.’ 
He says: ‘Only when I turn back to ancient times do I find 
those to whom to compare General Gordon. I certainly do not 
compare him to the first discoverers of the New World, among 
whom the element of the warrior was predominant ; I compare 
him, though you may greatly marvel, to the first Jesuit missiona- 
ries, and among them to those who first went to India and 
China. The missionary and the explorer are marvellously united 
in the Pasha and the Briton, as they were united inthem. He 
resembles them in their incomprehensible mixture of motives, 
their mingled worldliness and asceticism, their extraordinary 
blending of prophetic sentiments with mathematical calculations, 
their enormous individual! sacrifice, and their keen eye to com- 
mercial advantages. A pure morality, a positive theology, a 
practical mind, are three of his great qualities, and no one can 
read the history of Gordon without drawing parallels between 
him and the early Jesuits.’— Zhe Pall Mall Gazette. 





Notes 


ROBERTS BROS. will publish Philip Gilbert Hamerton’s ‘ Paris : 
Historical, Social and Artistic,’ with all the illustrations that ac- 
companied the chapters in their interesting course through Zhe 
ee ge Messrs. Roberts also have in press ‘ Euphorion : 
Studies of the Antique and the Medizval in the Renaissance,’ by 
that clever young Englishwoman, Vernon Lee; H. H.’s novel 
‘Ramona ;’ ‘Suwanee River Tales,’ by the late Sherwood Bon- 
ner (Mrs. McDowell); and Mr. E. E. Hale’s ‘Franklin in 
France.’ 

Miss Virginia W. Johnson has written a tale of New Eng- 
land life called ‘The Fainalls of Tipton,’ which Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons will publish. 

‘The Hall of William Rufus,’ to be begun in the August 
Harper's and run through four numbers of that magazine, will 
be conspicuous for its illustrations, which have been made from 
the original paintings, many of them never before engraved. 
Mr. George Scharf, director of the National Portrait Gallery at 
South Kensington, not only allowed several of the portraits in 
that gallery to be used, but pointed out where a number of other 
rare and valuable but almost unknown canvases could be found. 

Mrs. C, R. Lowell, the only woman who is a member of the 
State Board of Charities, has written a pamphlet on ‘ Private and 
Public Charity,’ which Messrs. Putnam will publish in Sep- 
tember. 

Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts, until recently editor of the Toronto 
Week, is writing a series of semi-historical sketches for Zhe 
Current, to be entitled ‘ Echoes from Old Acadia.’ 

Mrs. Walford’s ‘ The Baby Grandmother’ will be published 
immediately by Henry Holt & Co. in their Leisure Hour and 
Leisure Moment Series. ‘ Among the Chosen,’ by an unknown 
author, will be the next volume issued in their American Novel 
Series. They announce two books for publication in the fall—- 
the ‘ Chansons de Roland,’ translated by Prof. Leonce Rabillon, 
and ‘ Free Thought,’ by Frederic M. Holland. 

A three-part sketch by Prof. Boyesen, ‘ A Problematic Charac- 
ter,’ will be begun in the August Century. 

* The transformation of the plan of study pursued at Harvard 
College,’ says Zhe Sun, ‘ has culminated in the regulations pub- 
lished for the next academical year. The abandonment of the 
time-honored principles of university instruction is now complete, 
and, so far as this institution is concerned, we must learn to at- 
tach an entirely new meaning to the phrase, a liberal education ; 
for henceforth it will be possible to obtain the degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts without having read a line of Greek or Latin during 

the four years covered by the college course.’ : 


The Critic and Good Literature 


25. 


At the request of a friend, Mr. Robert Browning has read Mr. 
Stockton’s story of ‘ The Lady, or the Tiger ?’ and has expressed 
his opinion that such a woman as the heroine of the story, situ- 
-— as she was, would have directed her lover to the tiger’s 

oor. 

A number of hitherto unknown letters from the Countess of 
Albany to Alfieri will be published in the life of that lady which. 
has been written for the Famous Women Series by Vernon Lee. 


Blanche Willis Howard, author of ‘Guenn' and ‘ One Sum-~ 
mer,’ has written for St. Nicholas a short story of child-life in 
Germany, which will appear in the August number of the maga~ 
zine. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons are preparing a ‘Commonsense Cal-. 
endar’ for 1885, made up of selections from Marion Harland’s. 
famous receipt-book, ‘Commonsense in the Household.’ A por-- 
trait of the popular author, with a view of her breakfast-room 
reproduced from photographs and sketches from life, will be- 
given on the face of the calendar, and a receipt for each day in 
the year will be printed on the leaf that bears the date. 


Messrs. Lippincott have in press a volume of ‘ Great Truths by 
Great Authors,’ and a new edition of Arnold Burges’s ‘ Ameri-. 
can Sportsman.’ 

In connection with the index to its first volume, The Current 
prints facsimiles of the autographs of more than 200 of its con- 
tributors, whether actual or potential we do not know. The list. 
begins with Miss Charlotte Adams and ends with Emile Zola. 

Tourguéneff’s ‘ Mumu’ and ‘ The Diary of a Superfluous Man’ 
are re-issued by Funk & Wagnalls in their Standard Library. 

The Foreign Eclectic has been doing for six months what Zéé- 
tell’s Living Age has been doing for many years ; that is to say, 
it has been bringing to the doors of those who would otherwise- 
tail to get it, the cream of the current literature of the Old 
World ; only, while Zi¢te//’s has provided exclusively for Eng- 
lish-reading and English-speaking readers, the Zclectic has. 
served a monthly meal for those to whom French and German 
are as their mother-tongue. The best reviews of France and 
Germany are drawn upon by a skilful hand, and their choicest 
contents reprinted in their original form. The only English in 
the magazine is the word ‘from,’ prefixed to the title of the- 
review from which each article, in prose or verse, is taken, 

We have received from Mr. Henry Bult, the print dealer, a 
capital portrait of Daniel Webster, etched by Messrs. Samuel 
Hollyer and Auguste Barry from Ames’s original painting. Of 
the likeness we cannot speak authoritatively, but it has all the 
ruggedness of feature and fire of expression for which the face 
of the great statesman was remarkable. 

We have received the handsomely printed prospectus of the- 
New England Institute ‘ Year-Book of American Art,’ to be- 
issued in connection with the art-catalogue of the fourth annual 
exhibition at Boston. The year-book will be illustrated by every 
known process for book-illustration. Mr. Arthur B. Turnure- 

has been intrusted with its getting up, and has been given 
carte-blanche to make a fine book. 

‘ Pentland Revisited,’ by Rev. J. G. Wood, is about to be pub-- 
lished by R. Worthington. 

Mr. G. W. Smalley gives the following interesting particulars. 
of Capt. Burton’s forthcoming translation of ‘The Arabian 
Nights :’ ‘Captain Burton began his work on this extraordi- 
nary monument of Oriental literature in 1852, at Aden, with 
some help from his friend, Dr. Steinhauser, of the Bombay 
Army. He has gone on with it as opportunity offered, and as 
other literary and official labors and his many journeys in savage- 
lands permitted. The text and the subject offer many difficul- 
ties, and it is to these difficulties that he has devoted especial 
attention. His object is to reproduce the book in a form as. 
entirely Arabian as possible, preserving the strict division of the- 
nights, and keeping (a more questionable matter) to the long, 
unbroken sentences in which the composer indulged ; imitating: 
also the rhythmic prose which is a characteristic of the Arabic, 
The effect in English remains to be seen, but of the value of 
Captain Burton’s method as an experiment in literature there 
can be no doubt, or of its great interest to everybody who cares. 
for Oriental habits of thought and language. He will not shirk 
any of the passages which do not suit the taste of the day; but 
these, Captain Burton thinks, will not commonly be found more 
objectionable than some which are in Shakspeare and in Shak-. 
speare’s contemporaries. At the same time it will be understood 
that the book is intended for men only and for the study ;—not. 
for women or children, nor for the drawing-room table or den- 
tist’s waiting-room. It will be printed by subscription and not 
published.’ 
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‘From Post to Finish,’ a sporting story by Capt. Hawley 
Smart, will be begun in next week’s Harper's Weekly. An 
attractive feature of this serial will be its many spirited illustra- 
tions. 

Messrs, Prang & Co. have our thanks for sending us Christmas 
‘cards in July. With the thermometer at ninety in the shade, the 
mere suggestion of the winter holidays is grateful. The cards 
would have a cooler effect, however, if, instead of presenting us 
‘with pretty summer pastorals, they contained the usual snowy 
symphonies of the Christmas season. 

Lord Randolph Churchill’s Life and Speeches have afforded 
some literary hack an opportunity of compiling a book. The 
flippant young statesman’s enemies will doubtless rejoice at 
seeing his Parliamentary harangues in ‘ cold type.’ 

From Messrs. Farrar & Fenton, London, we have received 
catalogues of their interesting collection of books on bibliogra- 
phy, anthropology, and folk-lore, and of other volumes selected 
-as examples of the skill of eminent printers and binders. 

A volume of Laboulaye’s later fairy tales has been translated 
iby Miss Mary L. Booth, editor of Harper's Bazar, and will be 
published by Harper & Bros. early in the fall. 


Rosa Bonheur is finding a formidable young rival in her special 
department of art in Mr. Rudolf Schrader, of 37 Barer Strasse, 
Munich, whose paintings of animals, and especially of horses 
and horse-shows, exhibit, according to a competent authority, 
extraordinary ability. 

Messrs. Armstrong make the welcome announcement of a new 
edition of Poe’s works, in six volumes, with a new portrait and 
numerous etchings. 

One of the features of next year’s book-trade will be the publi- 
cation of the first volume of the history of the German book- 
trade, upon which the Hon. Frederick Kapp, of Berlin, has been 
engaged for several years. It will go to press this fall. 

Mrs. C. C. Harrison has written for the August Harfer’s an 
interesting account of the work of the Associated Artists of this 
«city—Mrs. Candace Wheeler, her daughter, Miss Dora Wheeler, 
Miss Rosina, Emmett, and other ladies. The production of art- 
fabrics is the business of this association, and thus far it has 
been carried on successfully from a commercial as well as an 
artistic point of view. The article will be fully illustrated from 


- the designs of the artists, and from views of their workshops. 


Vol. V. of The American Fournal of Philology is a particu- 
Jarly able number. Prof. R. Ellis calls attention to the neglected 
elegies of Maximianus ; Prof. Bloomfield to certain Vedic sub- 
junctives or imperatives, in which, without controverting the 
peeves ot Prof. Whitney, he studies, presents, and explains the 

acts from an independent point of view ; and Mr. F. B. Goddard 

writes of the Cyrenaica as a region rich in possibilities for the 
archeologist. Prof. Elliott is learned and ingenious in his dis- 
cussion of the Nahuatl-Spanish dialect of Nicaragua (apropos of 
Dr Brinton’s Giiegiience comedy-ballet lately reviewed in THE 
CRITIC), and Prof Haupt tells of his researches into the Baby- 
lonian ‘ Woman’s Language.’ There are numerous reports and 
reviews, one of the later of which is an absurdly severe notice of 
Prof. Hunt’s ‘Caedmon,’ in which the critic spends his wrath 
mainly on misprints and misplaced accents. Is there to bea 
resurrection of Christopher North and the ‘ Ambrosial ’ criticism 
on this side of the Atlantic ? 

Concerning Mr. W. S. Kennedy’s communication on ‘ Mr. 
Ruskin and Zhe Pall Mall Gazette,’ in our issue of June 7, 
*H. N.’ sends us from London the following note: ‘So far 
from being ‘‘ broad caricature,’’ ‘‘fictitious’’ and ‘* purposely 
transparent,’’ the interview in question is known to be perfectly 
genuine—a fact not doubted for a moment in England. A 
writer for Zhe Pall Mali Gazette happened to be taking a holi- 
day near Brantwood, and suddenly conceived the idea of inter- 
viewing Mr. Ruskin at home. A request for permission to call 
upon him for this purpose was met with a courteous invitation 
to breakfast, the interviewer was conducted by his host all over 
Brantwood (which Mr. Kennedy decides that he had ‘* evidently 
never seen ’’), and the article was ‘written from full notes taken 
upon the spot. Mr. Kennedy has ‘‘ evidently never seen”” many 
of Mr. Ruskin’s late writings, or he would not have enjoyed 
such a laugh over the statement that ‘‘ the main work of my life 
is the ecclesiastical history that our fathers have told us.’’ After 
this exhibition ot Mr. Kennedy's qualifications for criticising 
Ruskin, it would be superfluous to characterize his description 
of ‘‘ The Queen of the Air’’ as an ‘‘ arid mess of talk.” His 
‘‘ gleeful-savage pleasure at Te Pall Mail's covert criticism ”’ 
would be most fittingly followed by a feeling of an opposite char- 
acter at his own overt ignorance.’ 





* ing blessing: 





Number 28 


The Free Parliament. 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 


reference. | iniiiiliiaaals 


No. 736.—Will some one tell me how Mr. James G. Blaine got the title 
of ‘The Plumed Knight?’ 

Sovran Winpuaw, Conn. Cc. L. G. 

{In his speech nominating Mr. Blaine for President, at the Republican Con- 
vention at Cincinnati in 1876,‘ Bob’ Ingersoll referred to that candidate 
in the following terms: ‘ Like an armed warrior, like a plumed knight, James 
G. Blaine marched down the hall of the American Congress, and threw 
his shining lances full and fair against the brazen forehead of every defamer 
of his country and maligner of its honor.’ The orator’s rhetoric seems to 
have made a deeper impression on the popular mind than Mr. Blaine’s lances 
made on the brazen foreheads against which he is said to have thrown them; 
for the phrase ‘The Plumed Knight’ has been adopted as well by the friends 
as the enemies of that militant politician]. 





No. 737.—I should like to be put in the way of getting a copy of the 
ag edition of Victor Hugo’s ‘History of a Crime,’ illustrated by Luke 
ildes, 


Port Ricumonp, N. Y. C. F. MippLesroox. 





No. 738.—Please inform me whether there is not a periodical called Zhe 
Biographer, and if there is, where it is published. 

Sourm Hermitage, Lancaster Co., Pa. CuHaruzs L. Cooper. 

[We believe there is such a paper, but we do not know its address. } 


No. 739.—In what periodical are Dr. Talmage’s sermons fully reported 
every week? 

404 Sumner Sr., East Boston. F. F. C. 

[Zhe Christian Herald, Bible House, New York.] 





No. 740.—1. What is the style of binding known as tree-calf? 2. What 
is the meaning of sic? 8. What is the meaning of the interrogation point, 
sometimes wa where no question is asked? Does it ever indicate that the 
word or sentence preceding itis of questionable authority? 4. Where would 
I be most likely to get a copy of ‘The English Spy’? The only copy I have 
seen is an English one—London: Sherwood & Jones: 1825. ; 

SKANEATELES, N. Y. D. K. L. 

{1. It is a fine leather binding, on the surface of which appears a figure 
somewhat resembling the trunk of a tough old tree. 2. It means ‘so,’ and 
is commonly used to call attention to an error, and to show, incidentally, 
that the error is that of the writer or speaker whose words are quoted. 3, 
The interrogation point, usually enclosed in parentheses, is used in such cases 
for the reason you suppose. } 





No. 741.—To complete my ‘Century of Authors: 1780-1880’ I should 
be obliged for notices of living or late American writers, especially female. 
Specimens will be sent to any one who wishes to assist. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. W. Cusaine. 





ANSWERS. 
No. 726.—1. At the sale of the King Library, at Leavitt’s, a few weeks ago, 
I picked up a copy of an odd little volume, the ‘Remains of Sir Walter 
Raleigh,’ ‘printed for Henry Mortlock at the Phoenix in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard,” London, in 1702. The whole of the quaint ha awry » >is published 
in this book. Two lines from it stood at the beginning of Prof. Harrison’s paper 
on Alaska in Tue Critic of Dec. 29 last. It is not given here as having been 
written the night before Raleigh died, — two other lines are so given— 
the familiar couplet on the snuffing of a candle : 
Cowards fear to die ; but Courage stout, 
Rather than live in snuff, will be put out. 
Pine Hitu, Utster Co., N. Y. L. W. 
Laura W. McClintock will find the ‘ Pilgrimage’ in ‘Harper’s Cyclopedia of 
British and American Poetry,’ page 16. 
New York Ciry. Cc. W. 





No. 726.— 2. The lines in regard to Alaric are from Edward Everett’s 
‘ Dirge of Alaric the Visigoth,’ a poem once declaimed by all schoolboys. It 
may he found in Epes Sargent’s ‘Cyclopedia of British and American 
Poetry,’ published by the Harpers. 

CamBripeGe, Mass. T. W. H, 

The German poet Platen’s striking poem on the burial of Alaric is the one 
the questioner has in mind. It is given in Woodbury’s German Grammar. 
Compare Kennedy’s Life of Whittier, p 227. 


Boston, Mass. iaetcihdes 





No. 728.—In Bell’s ‘ Lives of the English Poets’ it is told that a party 
of gentlemen were nemo, Soe ey who was remarkable for his penurious- 
ness. Among them was Dean-‘Swift, andjust as dinner was announced, Pope 
was called out, when Swift, casting his eyes over the table, offered the follow- 


O! Thou who dlessed the loaves and fishes, 
Look down upon these scanty dishes ; 
Fer if our hunger they do feed, 

’ Twill be a miracle indeed, 


CENTREVILLE, MARYLAND, 


M. H.C, 































































